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Canadian style with a conception of form, a sense of
line and colour determined by the ethnic characteris-
tics of the Canadian people and their traditions, tastes
and habits, is yet to come. In a word, at this time there
is no Canadian school of painting, as there is no DutcK
or Italian school. Indeed, in the year of grace 1950
there would seem to exist in all the world one school
only: the French school of Independants, the School
of Paris, whose representatives run from Cezanne to
Rouault and Picasso.

Everyone knows with what prudence it is necessary
to venture a judgement in matters of art, and par-
ticularly of painting. Genus irritabile vatum, so it was
said of poets centuries ago. With equal prudence the
critic must approach the painters, especially in our age
when the living art serves too often as a disguise for the
most eccentric demonstrations and where incapable
disciples multiply about each able master. Under these
circumstances, even if Canadian painting alone, or
rather painting in Canada, is briefly to be mentioned, a
layman must not run the risk of putting his finger
between the bark and the tree, between the canvas and
the brush. The best service that the layman can
render is to limit his role to sketching briefly the
various stages in the development of painting in
Canada, and to mentioning here and there some few
names.

Whether portraitist, religious painter or histori-
ographer, the artist has long been a solitary figure in
Canada. Least solitary of all were those artists who,
at the end of the eighteenth or middle of the nine-
teenth century, travelled from province to province,
pencil or brush in hand, making sketches to illustrate